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textiles of the nineteenth century, no 
difference will be observed except in the 
dyes. The love of strong contrasts of 
color and brilliant effects is not modern. 
It belongs to a tradition v^hich goes back 
to the beginning of art. The taste for 
neutralized coloring is relatively modern. 
Our objection to the use of aniline dyes 
is due, not to the fact that the colors are 
intense and brilliant, but to the fact that 
they are ephemeral. They fade quickly 
when exposed to the light. Made per- 
manent, as some of them have been, 
and improved in quality, we ought to 
rejoice in the possession and use of them. 
It is interesting to observe in the Mo- 
roccan textiles what can be done with 
these very brilliant dyes when they are 
properly used ; when they are used, for 
example, in reproducing the beautiful 
designs of the fifteenth century. The 
results are splendid. Given certain tones 
(colors in certain values), it makes all the 
difference in the world what positions, 
measures and shapes are given to them 
by the designer. That, indeed, is his art. 
The ladies of Fez, when they appear 
in public places — when shopping, for 
example, in the souks or bazars — are 
always so covered up that they cannot 
be seen. It is difficult, therefore, to 
know what the effect of the Moroccan 
textiles is when they are seen in the 
harems and on the roof-tops, which are 
reserved for the women and children. 
I had a rare opportunity on the evening before 
Ramadan. I was in a high place overlooking more 
than half of the city of Fez, and I could see the 
women in great numbers near and far. They were 
looking out for the silver crescent of a new 
moon. On the white roofs of white buildings and 
in the twilight they appeared like blooming flowers; 
like purple and crimson roses, like marigolds of 
orange and yellow, like primroses of a pale lemon 
yellow. There were beautiful greens as of green 
leaves and all the colors of sweet peas and of 
dahlias. It was a sight to see — until it passed away 
in the darkness of the night. 

Denman W. Ross. 
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Portrait of Miss Moysey 

HIS portrait of a lady by Hoppner is the gener- 
5 gift of Mrs. Ernest W. Longfellow, in 
memory of her father, Israel M. Spelman. The 
exact date of the painting is not known, but it is 
probably one of the later works of the artist. The 
painter was a chorister in the Chapel Royal in the 
time of George III, and in 1 793 was appointed 
painter to the Prince of Wales. In 1781 he married 
the daughter of an American lady, Mrs. Wright, 
who was a friend of Benjamin Franklin. 



Portrait o/ Miss Moysey John Hoppner, 1 758- 1 810 

Gift of Mrs. Ernest W. Longfellow, 1922. 
in memory of Israel M. Spelman 

John Hoppner was a follower of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough. Beginning with landscapes 
he later confined himself to portraiture, in an 
age when there were few patrons of art, but 
many who wanted their portraits, or portraits of 
their families, painted. His work is soberer and 
more sedate than that of his rival. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and perhaps more readily commands 
our sympathy. We cannot claim for him the 
facility of Lawrence, but it has generally been 
accepted that he succeeded in giving truer like- 
nesses to his portraits. If he allowed himself a 
little latitude and occasionally indulged in idealiz- 
ation, it was to make the eyes of his ladies larger 
and their mouths smaller on his canvases than in 
nature. Perhaps a not unpleasing trace of this is 
found in this portrait; but the exaggerated buxom- 
ness which characterizes some of his work is only 
noticeable by its absence from this painting. 

Miss Moysey is portrayed in a graceful attitude, 
clad in a white dress with full sleeves and a crimson 
sash. Upon a mass of hair is perched a white, 
soft hat. The charm of the picture lies in its 
tonality and harmonious palette. There is a skilful 
modulation of white and a pleasant unity of 
background. It is a pleasing picture by a gifted 
painter. 



